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Track Work ’86 


SP expects to spend $340.8 million on roadway and track improvements this year. 


For the past three years, SP’s concen- 
trated its annual track and roadbed budget 
on the 7,500 miles of core routes that 
stretch across its 14-state operating area. 

This year’s effort is no exception. SP 
expects to spend $340.8 million on road- 
way and track improvements to install 
220 miles of new rail and 310 miles of re- 
cycled secondhand rail, resurface and 
reballast 3,700 miles of track and install 
two million crossties. 

“We're continuing the major rail and 
tie program begun in 1983 to upgrade our 
most vital routes,” says Gerry Murdock, 
chief engineer-maintenance of way. 
“This year’s efforts are aimed at elimi- 
nating slow orders on the entire core 
route.” 

Over the last five years, SP’s invested 
$1.4 billion in capital improvements— 
$890 million of it was earmarked for 
roadway and track improvements. Such 
a large investment allowed SP to change 
out 2,325 miles of rail, install 10 million 
crossties and surface 13,000 miles of 
track. 

Major projects in the last five years 
included: 

® The $100 million rehabilitation of the 
Tucumcari-to-Topeka main line, the 
former Rock Island property SP acquired 
in 1980, 

® The rehabilitation of the El Paso-to- 
Tucumcari portion of the Golden State 
Route, 

=@The rehabilitation of the Bellaire 
Branch between Houston and Eagle 
Lake, 

= $60 million to raise the track on the 
Great Salt Lake, and 

“The elimination of more than 
340,000 rail joints. 

In the past five years, more than 1,200 


Quarter-mile-long lengths of continuous 
welded rail are unloaded between Castroville 
and Salinas, Calif. on the Coast Route. Olen 
Vansandt {inset} is the work train’s conductor, 
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miles of slow orders along core routes 
have been eliminated. The net result has 
been faster track. For instance, along the 
Golden State Route the upgraded track 
has eliminated 12 hours from previous 
running times. 

“All of these projects were imple- 
mented to provide the highest possible 
quality of service to our freight ship- 
pers,” says Bill Lacy, vice president oper- 
ations. ‘We can proudly state that today 
our mainline tracks are in top shape.” 

At the end of 1985, SP had 8,066 miles 
of welded rail—smooth, easily main- 
tained track that’s best for fast freights. 
About 90 percent of it is located on SP’s 
7,500 miles of core system. 

Today, SP’s 2,068-mile-long main line 
between Los Angeles and East St. Louis 
is, for all practical purposes, one long, 
smooth ride of continuous welded rail. 
Along the West Coast, freight trains mov- 
ing between Colton, Calif. and Portland, 
Ore. travel on welded rail. In-field rail 
welding machines are working on por- 
tions of the Golden State Route to convert 
its jointed rail into welded rail. 

Work on this year’s programs is now 
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Top: Laborer Alvaro Melchor (left) and Machine Operator Jesse Correa attach a cable to use in 


well underway. Projects of particular in- 
terest include: 

= Tie and rail work on the Coast Route 
between Oakland and Burbank, 

= Improvements to the automobile 
handling facilities at Phoenix, and 

® Rail laying and welding on the East 
Line between El Paso and Tucumcari. 

“Keeping a railroad in first class con- 
dition is expensive,’ says Murdock. 
‘Each of the 3,250 ties in a mile of track 


unloading one of the quarter-mile lengths of welded rail. Above: A speed-swing positions con- 
tinuous welded rail onto the right of way. Mechanized crews, following close behind, align and 


anchor the rail. 


Specialized, highly mechanized equipment allows track work to be performed quickly and effi- 
ciently. Tie gangs—like this one shown changing out ties on the main line near Sargent, Calif. last 
year—are expected to install two million ties around the system this year. 
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Tepresents an investment of about $50. 
Continuous welded rail runs about $17 
per foot. But it is an investment that is 
essential.” 

Maintaining SP’s track and roadbed 
also takes a lot of plain hard work. 
“We have about 6,500 people working 
throughout the system. This includes 12 
system rail gangs, 10 system tie gangs, 38 
surfacing gangs and four in-field welding 
gangs. They work with sophisticated, 
mechanized equipment that improves 
productivity and has allowed a few 
record-setting performances.” 

The 51 employees of the Cotton Belt in- 
field welding gang #333 finished their 
work on the Dalhart District in March by 
shattering all existing single day per- 
formance records. The two-unit oper- 
ation, under Foreman Charlie Brown, 
completed 326 welds in a day—soundly 
beating the previous single-day record of 
224 welds. 

In addition to system gangs, credit 
must be given to the Maintenance of Way 
forces who maintain and repair track 
throughout the year. ‘‘They are a dedi- 
cated group of workers who will, when 
needed, work under adverse conditions 
around the clock to get the job done and 
do it safely,” says Murdock. 

In the first five months of 1986, the 
overall efforts of the Maintenance of Way 
and Engineering Departments in the 
eleven operating divisions have resulted 
in a 44 percent reduction in personal in- 
jury incidents and a 66 percent reduction 
in reportable injury cases over those of 
last year. It is an effort that promises to 
make 1986 the department's safest year in 
its history. 

The Sacramento Division Maintenance 
of Way forces, under the leadership of 
Division Engineer Bill Lynch, finished in 
first place in 1984 and 1985. Their out- 
standing safety performance during this 
two-year period—which included some 
of the worst storms, freezing blizzards, 
heavy snow falls and highest summer wa- 
ter levels in the division’s history—is 
considered monumental. 

“It’s hard work and long hours, but our 
work force has the best safety record in 
the industry and is one of the most pro- 
ductive,” says Murdock. 

Benefiting from this hard work and 
substantial investment are SP’s shippers. 
Good track means Southern Pacific 
trains can travel over the line faster and 
safer and thereby are competitive with 
other transportation modes in addition to 
other railroads. It makes SP service an 
attractive choice in the transportation 
marketplace. 


WATER 


WATER 


EVERYWHERE 


Utah’s Great Salt Lake has risen to great heights—too great. 


© one worried too much when the 
New Salt Lake began to record 

higher levels in 1981. For most of 
its recent history, Mother Nature has 
done a good job of keeping the lake level 
in check. 

Each summer, the lake reaches its 
yearly high after the snow pack in the 
nearby mountains melts and flows into 
the lake. Since the lake does not have any 
outlet, the level is normally reduced each 
year through evaporation. But in the last 
several years, this delicate balance has 
been upset by above normal amounts of 
precipitation and the Great Salt Lake has 
expanded beyond the limits imposed arbi- 
trarily by man. 

Since October 1982, the Great Salt Lake 
has risen 12.5 feet. Its surface has swollen 
from 1,640 square miles to 2,450 square 


miles; volume has doubled to 30.8 mil- 
lion acre feet. Businesses that once were 
lakeside, have been flooded out; others 
that were thought to be safely inland, now 
have waterfront locations. Homes and 
farm land have been destroyed. 

This May the lake established a new 
record—-4,211.65 feet above sea level. 
But it didn’t stop there. The lake con- 
tinued to rise, threatening to disrupt the 
major east-west interstate route, the city’s 
airport and rail lines—including SP’s 
27-mile-long causeway. 

During the last five years, SP’s 
invested about $60 million to keep the 
causeway — an important link in the Over- 
land Route— above rising waters. 

In 1984, SP cooperated with the state of 
Utah in an earlier attempt to solve the 
problem. This involved a $3.2 million 


project to breach the causeway in an ef- 
fort to reduce the level of the lake’s south 
arm. But the lake kept on rising. 

Before the lake reached its ail-time 
high on June 6 at 4,211.85 feet, the state of 
Utah decided to step in and do what 
Mother Nature had failed to do. 

On May 21, the Utah legislature 
approved a $55-million-project to reduce 
and control the lake’s level by pumping 
water out of the Great Salt Lake into the 
desert to the west. Included in the plan 
were several projects involving SP’s rail 
line. One crucial part required raising and 
strengthening the railroad fill between 
Lakeside and Lemay to serve as a dike. In 
addition, the right-of-way between 
Hogup and Lakeside would be improved 
to serve as an access road to the proposed 
pumping plant. 


SP's Jim Harris looks over a portion of the track that was underwater following iwo severe storms 
on June 5 and 6 that forced the closing of the main line, Inset: A raging lake, whipped up by 
60 m.p.h. winds, deposited boulders in the middle of the track. 
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dn April, when this pho- 
tograph was taken, the 
Great Salt Lake was 
rising 10 record levels 
and threatening SP’s 
main line. In an effort 
w control the lake's 
level, Utah legistators 
approved a plan to 
pump water into the 
desert to the west. 


Although the West Desert Pumping 
Plan cannot offer relief for this year’s 
rising levels, it will help with 1987°s 
fake level. 

Before the project got started, how- 
ever, Mother Nature unleashed two vio- 
lent wind storms that severely damaged 
SP’s causeway. The first struck suddenly 
around 2 p.m. on June 5. High winds. 
with gusts reaching nearly 50 m.p.h., 
created damaging waves that lasted for 
three hours. Before repairs could be 
started, a second storm hit on June 6, 
Wave action caused by 60 m.p.h. winds 
severcly damaged about 11.5 miles of the 
roadway on the earthen fill. The heaviest 
damage occurred between Lakeside and 
Hogup where almost five miles of track 
was underwater. Between Lakeside and 
Promontory, waves breached the fill and 
displaced the track in about 50 places— 
some spots as much as a quarter of a mile. 


Boulder-sized rocks were strewn along 
the tracks. The storm damaged causeway 
was closed at 4:30 a.m. on June 7. 

Project Engineer Rich Walker and 
Roadmaster Ken Mahon videotaped the 
damaged track from a helicopter that 
morning. The only word that seemed to 
describe the sight was “incredible!” 
“Where did the track go?” one of them 
asked as the rails slipped beneath the 
churning waters. It was a question that 
was asked several times. 

The storm also burst a dike near the 
AMAX Magnesium Corporation’s evap- 
oration ponds, flooding a large arca and 
increasing the threat to Interstate 80. The 
breached dike lowered the lake level by 
about five inches, but the Great Salt Lake 
was still an enormous threat and the im- 
portance of getting the West Desert 
Pumping Project started was paramount. 

On June 27, SP reached an agreement 


with the state of Utah to implement a 
major part of the West Desert Pumping 
Plan. Work started immediately on the 
$22.8 million project. 

Bill Lynch, SP’s division engineer at 
Sacramento, is overseeing the construc- 
tion project. The contract calls for in- 
stalling four 150-foot-long pre-stressed 
concrete bridges, constructing the four- 
mile-long Hogup Canal, raising and 
strengthening about 30 miles of causeway 
between Lakeside and Lemay, providing 
an access road along the railroad right-of- 
way from Lakeside to the pumping plant 
site at Hogup, and excavating the founda- 
tions for three giant pumps which will be 
used to pump floodwaters from the Great 
Salt Lake into the desert. 

“We've got our work cut out for us,”" 
Lynch says, ‘‘but SP is certainly the best 
qualified company to accomplish this 
portion of the project for the state.” 

In addition, SP has started repair work 
on the storm-damaged causeway and 
expects to have service restored by 
August 18. 

To do the job, SP will use one million 
tons of rock and 800,000 cubic yards of 
common fill material to repair the road- 
bed. Crews will work seven days a week. 

“Once again, SP forces are putting 
forth an extraordinary effort to get the 
Great Salt Lake causeway repaired,”’ said 
D. K. McNear, Chairman, SPTCo. “We 
have worked very hard over the past five 
years to keep the causeway open and to 
maintain the Overland Route. I am very 
proud of this commitment.” E) 


— 


The West Desert Pumping Project 


When work is completed in early 
1987, lake water will be pumped about 
17 feet over the western lake rim into a 
depression, creating a second lake. In- 
creasing the amount of water surface ¢x- 


posed to the sun will help speed up the 
natural evaporation process and reduce 
the lake level. State officials say 
pumping can reduce the lake’s level 14 to 
16 inches in the first year and 7 to 8 
inches a year thereafter. 

A pumping station for three giant 
pumps will be built just beyond the 
southeast tip of the Hogup Mountains. 
Water from the saltier north arm of the 
lake will be funneled into the pumping 
station through a trestle cut in SP’s 
causeway line. 

The rail line between Lakeside and 
Hogup Mountains will be raised about 
2.5 feet to serve as a dike to keep large 
volumes of water from flowing into the 
area between Lakeside and Newfound- 
land Mountains. 


Once water reaches Hogup Ridge, it 
will flow through a rock canal dug or 
blasted through the tip of the mountain 
range. About 3 million cubic yards of 
soil and rock will be excavated in build- 
ing the four-mile-long Hogup canal. 
First, the water will flow into the desert 
north of SP’s line, then under one of the 
newly constructed bridges into barren 
salt flats west of the Newfoundland 
Mountains. 

The west pond is expected to cover 
500 square miles with water 2.5 feet 
deep. Dikes wiil be built to keep the wa- 
ter from reaching Interstate 80. 

To help restore the Great Salt Lake to 
its normal salinity level, some of the 
briny water from the west pond will re- 
turn viaanatural drain back into the lake. 


New Officers John Curtin (center), assis- 
tant to manager of property accounting, was 
recently sworn in as chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco Office Supervisors Council, Also elected 
were (left to right): Treasurer Tanya Johnson, 
chief clerk at Oakland; Vice Chairman Don 
Carroll, manager of communications; Curtin; 
and Secretary Terry Still, special accountant; 
with past chairman Art Revel, assistant credit 
manager. 


New NARBW President Rozan 
Prizmich, secretary to the plant man- 
ager at the Roseville Locomotive Plant, 
has been elected © 23° 
president of the 
National Associ- 
ation of Railway 
Business Women. 
She is a past 
president of the” 
Sacramento 
Chapter and has: ..° : 
served as second and third vice president 
on the organization’s national boatd. 
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Safety Firsts Vice President Operatic 


ms Bill Lacy recently celebrated 1985's safety performance 
(SP finished fourth among US. railroads in the competition for the Harriman Award) with the 


United Way— You 
Make the Difference 


Each year, thousands of people rely on 
the services of United Way—services 
made possible through the generous con- 
tributions of SP employees. 

United Way agencies bring hot meals to 
infirm, homebound patients. They teach 
alcohol and drug awareness to school 
children. They help feed and clothe vic- 
tims of disasters. 

United Way not only helps the poor and 
needy. It helps everyone. Is your child a 
Scout or in Camp Fire? Do you ever take 
exercise classes at your neighborhood Y? 
Have you taken Cardiac Pulmonary 
Resuscitation training? These are all ser- 
vices offered by United Way-supported 
agencies. 

A contribution to United Way is a 
contribution to your community, your 
friends and neighbors. Yesterday’s con- 
tributions helped soive today’s probiems. 
And today’s contributions help make a 
brighter tomorrow for everyone. 

SP’s annual United Way campaigns 
will start up in the fall. Your 1987 pledge 
—cven in light of SP’s anticipated merger 
with Santa Fe in the near future— 
indicates a commitment to the commu- 
nities where railroaders work and live. 

When this year’s United Way campaign 
is conducted in your area, give gener- 
ously, and conveniently, through payroli 


deduction. id 


managers of the raitroad’s top performing units at a luncheon in Lafayette. Enjoying the occasion 
were (left to right): Art Lane, track materials reclamation supervisor, Bill Lynch, Sacramento 
Division engineer; Bobby Trim, Houston Locomotive Plant manager; Lacy; Jack Jenkins, Lafayette 


Divi 


on superintendent; and Andy Macejewski, Englewood Car Heavy plant manager. At the end of 


May, SP was in first place in the Harriman competition. 


The Next Generation Three space age 
GP-60 locomotives are being loaned to South- 
em Pacific for a one-vear test. Each loco- 
motive has an on-board computer system that 
monitors performance functions in the unit. 
The units—designated EMDS, EMD6 and 
EMD7—will move together on expedited trains 
in the Los Angeles-to-East’ St. Louis-to- 
Houston corridors, and will also be tested on 
routes in the Sierra and Cascades, The Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors calls the 60 
series “a new generation of freight loco- 
motive.” Each unit is 59 feet 9 inches long, 10 
et 2 inches wide and 16 feet 1.5 inches high; 
ighs 273,400 pounds loaded; has a gear ra- 
tio of 70:17; and fuel capacity of 3,100 galtons. 


Commercial Report 
System Indicators May Change ’85 
Net Ton Miles, System 6,471 5.9% 
Carloads: 126,861 -T1% 

Transportation Equip. 7.930 —16.3% 

Intermodal 24,426 4.6% 

Chemicals, Petroleum 6.2% 

Forest Products 11 

Agricultural, Food 

Products 11361 7.6% 


Carloadings for May, 1986, declined 
7.1 percent from the previous year. All 
other major commodity groups were 
down, except for Forest Products, which 
showed a J.] percent increase. 

Within the Forest Products group, lum- 
ber and dimension stock posted a 9.9 per- 
cent increase largely due to anticipated 
housing construction and the decline in 
home mortgage interest rates, 

Transportation Equipment continued 
downward, The 16.3 percent drop resulted 
from lagging U.S. auto sales, as well as 
increased competition from other rail- 
roads. 
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Where There’s Smoke San Antonio 
Division Superintendent Art Henson (right) 


recently rewarded Machine Operator Joe 
Causey with a $100 savings bond for alerting 
rail officials to a burning timber bridge on the 
main line, Causey was on his way home when 
he spotted smoke. The area is so remote that 
any fire is suspicious, so Causey went eight 
miles out of his way to investigate. “Ifhe hadn't 
notified our dispatchers to stop the trains, we 
would certainly have lost one,” says Division 
Engineer Ken Warnmel. 


Bulletin Board 


Tom Flescher, district sales manager at 
Houston, has been elected second vice 
president of the Transportation Club of 
Houston. 

Gary Putman, general foreman at 
Roseville’s diesel track, has been elected 
president of the Mechanical Training Of- 
ficers Association. Putman took over at 
the organization’s national meeting in 
Salt Lake City in late April. At that meet- 
ing a videotape, “‘Locomotive Engine Air 
Filter Awareness Program,’’ won a Silver 
Spike award. Putman and Audio Visual’s 
Ray Tyler produced the tape. 

Dick Smith, Bakersfield account exec- 
utive, has been elected first vice president 
of the Bakersfield Transportation Club. 

Clinton Stade, an SP police officer at 
San Antonio, received a certificate of ap- 
preciation from the San Antonio Police 
Department for his continuous support. 
In particular, he was commended for pre- 
venting the rape of a 13-year-old girl. 


SFSP Scholarship Winners Announced 


Three outstanding high school se- 
niors have been selected to receive four- 
year scholarships provided by the Santa 
Fe Southern Pacific Foundation. 

Jeff Ogata, son of Jean Ogata, 
formerly a clerk at San Francisco, and 
Jeanette Aviles, daughter of Western Di- 
vision Switchman Antonio Aviles won 
National Merit Scholarships. Jeff plans 
to study engineering at the University of 
California’s Berkeley campus. Jeanette 
will enroll in a pre-med curriculum at 
the University of California at Davis. 

At Houston, Rondal Caldwell, the 
son of August Caldwell, won a National 
Achievement Scholarship for Out- 
standing Negro Students. Rondal plans 
to study finance at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C. 

The National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration made the award selection after 
a nationwide search for exceptional stu- 
dents. First preference was given to 
children of Santa Fe Southern Pacific 
Corporation employees. 


Since 1957, Santa Fe has awarded a 
total of 138 scholarships. Stipends for 
the SP three, which may range from a 
minimum of $500 annually to full 
tuition, are based on the individual stu- 
dent’s need. 


SPTCo Chairman Denman McNear congrat- 
ulates Jean Ogata and her son, Jeff, on his 
Merit Scholarship. 


Left: General Manager Lloyd Simpson (left) presents a Certificate of Merit to Rondal Cald- 
well as his father, August, looks on. Right: Jeannette Aviles, daughter of Antonio Aviles, also 


won a Merit Scholarship. 


A Helping Hand Wins Shipper’s Praise 


A shipper in McKinney, Texas recently 
wrote a letter to SPTCo Chairman Den- 
man McNear to praise SP service. 

Carrol Shelton, vice president for 
Shelton Grain Company, commended 
Dalias Asst. Trainmaster/Agent Denny 
Hobbs, his staff and the crews serving 
Shelton Grain. 


They “‘went out of their way to help us 
during a time when we were in desperate 
need of assistance {due to recent fluctu- 
ations in our grain traffic]. They did this 
cheerfully and willingly with the thought 
in mind that adjustment to fixed routines 
sometimes needs to be made so that a cus- 
tomer may be better served,” Shelton 
wrote. 


- the federal highway system. 


Going to Great Lengths 


Watch out! The Pinwheel Amendment would allow longer, heavier trucks on interstate 
highways in 17 western states. Motorists, taxpayers and railroaders should object. 


$2440, U.S. Senator Robert Pack- 

wood (R-Ore.) has included a pro- 
posal to let big trucks get even bigger. 
This dangerous legislation is currently 
before Congress. 

Packwood’s proposal involves all of 
the states in the SP service area except 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and Itli- 
nois. His Pinwheel Amendment would 
permit any state within a 
750-mile radius of Salt Lake 
City to open its interstate 
and other federal-aid high- 
ways to extremely large ee 
trucks, the largest 110 feet tt 
long. Called a Turnpike 
Double, this 110-foot stretch 
truck would include a trac- { 


I: his trucking deregulation bill, 


tor plus two 48-foot trailers. 
Also permitted, and also 
terrifying, would be the 
Triple, a stretch truck com- 
prised of a tractor plus three 
28-foot trailers. 

The 1956 law that created 
the interstate highway sys- 
tem allowed states to retain 
their own size and weight 
limits for trucks. Then the 
Surface Transportation As- 
sistance Act of 1982, while 
boosting user fees for truck- 
ers and other motorists, re- 
quired all states to allow 
bigger and heavier trucks on 


One result was the 75-foot, 
two-trailer stretch truck 
called the Western Double. 
Some—but not all— 
truckers and some shippers 
applaud the current legis- 
lation as a second oppor- 
tunity in six years to help 
trucks be even more com- 
petitive in the transportation - 
marketplace. 
But the St. Louis Post | 
Dispatch editorializes: “A 
nationwide public outcry 
should stop this so-called 
trucking reform dead in its | 
tracks.” The El Paso Times © 
argues that big trucks al- = 
ready “very nearly blow off © 
cars, especially the smailer . 


4 Turnpike double: 
Tractor & two 48- 
foot trailers 


ones.’ The San Francisco Examiner says: 
“Cancel those bigger trucks.” 

Objections to big trucks involve both 
safety and equity. 

The Center for Auto Safety says that 
big trucks constitute one of the most seri- 
ous threats to highway safety in the na- 
tion. High-speed maneuverability of the 
biggest rigs, including the Western 
Double, is very limited, Recent research 


Tractor & three 
28-foot trailers 


Graphic: Lance Jackson, San Francisco Examiner 


Western double: 
(Largest allowed 
in California) 

Tractor & two 28- 


indicates problems with high-speed off- 
tracking and trailer swing, leading to 
jackknifing and roll-over. Big trucks also 
need a lot of highway to make turns, inev- 
itably blocking lanes of traffic, and as any 
railroader would expect, they require 
much longer stopping distances than cars. 

The California Highway Patrol, in its 
roadside inspection programs, is finding 
that up to 40 percent of the trucks it pulls 

over are too dangerous to 

remain on the road, accord- 
ing to the San Francisco 

Examiner. Combine the 
© maneuverability problems 
_ with dangerous operations 

due to excess loading and 

poor maintenance with the 
long hours spent at the 
: wheel by many independent 
ce owner-operators—and the 
: threat to motorists increases. 
Furthermore, the na- 
_ tion’s roads are not ready 
for big trucks. State routes 
have problems like severe 
horizontal and vertical 
curves, steep grades, nar- 
row lanes and shoulders, 
| low-skid resistance, un- 
» . controlled at-grade inter- 
sections, and antiquated 
bridgedecks. Roadsides are 
not much safer. The Turn- 
pike Double—with its two 
48-foot trailers—would 
have to operate on these 
roads at either end of a long 
journey, even if 90 percent 
of the time it moved over 
interstate highways. 

These interstates, the 
best of the nation’s high- 
ways, also are often in poor 
~ repair—largely because the 
current generation of big 
trucks causes pavement 
deterioration and other 
problems so quickly that 
_ highway departments can- 
not keep up. The U.S. 
Department of Trans- 
- portation estimates that an 
» 80,000-pound truck pays 
only 66 percent of its share 
of federal highway costs. 

Truckers’ use—or mis- 


use—of the nation’s highway system 
amounts to an ever increasing subsidy of 
truck operations, enabling truckers to 
place incredible downward competitive 
pressure on freight rates. Railroads, 
which maintain their own rights of way, 
have experienced this as unfair competi- 
tion for 30 years. It might be argued that 
taxpayers should subsidize freight trans- 
portation, but not that they should do so at 
the expense of one transportation mode 
vs. another, 

Anyone wanting higher cube (cubic 
space capacity) shipments should con- 
sider railroads. As the El Paso Times said, 
“If truckers want to haul loads that once 
were carried in freight cars, they could 
try the railroad business.”” Southern Pa- 
cific is happy to talk to truckers, or their 
customers, about putting their trailers or 
freight on the railroad. 


| Voice Your Opinion 


Maybe you're afraid of big trucks 
because you think they might run 
you off the highway. Maybe you're 
tired of paying for truck damage to 
highways in your state. Or maybe 
|! you think that big trucks with their 
subsidized rights of way can put the 
| trucking industry at an even greater, 
and even more unfair, advantage | 
over railraads. 

Ifyou agree with even one of these 

Positions, now is the time to write to 
your US. senator to protest §2440. 
Encourage your family and friends 
to do the same. Here are some tips 
on writing an effective letter, 
1 ® Address the letter properly. E.g.: 
The Hon, John J. Doc, Senate Office 5 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 
The salutation should read, “Dear 
| Senator Doe:" For John Doe, substi- 
) tute the names of the two senators from | 
; your state. Write a separate letter to 
each senator. 

© Mention Packwood’s $2440 at the 
beginning of the letter. 

* Be brief and stick to one issuc. 
Even if you have views, for example, 
on gun control or school prayer, save 
them for another letter. 

® Use your own words. Speak from 
your own experience. H 

® Do not use company letterhead I 
unless you are writing in an official 
capacity, 

= Be courteous. 
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A television cameraman photographs the Rio Grande Star as it leaves El Paso on its inaugural run, 


New Stars in SP’s Firmament 


Two examples of innovative inter- 
modal express service started up in June. 
One links E] Paso with Kansas City. The 
other connects Dallas with either Mem- 
phis or St. Louis. The trains are modeled 
on the tradition-breaking Los Angeles-to- 
Phoenix Sun Pig and the West Coast’s 
Track Star trains. 

The Rio Grande Star is a cabooseless, 
reduced-crew train which does not ex- 
ceed 3,000 feet in length. It provides 
24-hour service, six days a week, be- 
tween El Paso and Kansas City. It is in- 
tended to compete head on with trucks 
traveling on Interstate 20 and Inter- 
state 35. 

The Rio Grande Star's crew is made up 
of an engineer and a conductor, an inno- 
vative and progressive arrangement 
which is the result of a recent agreement 
between SP/Cotton Belt, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the United 
Transportation Union. The reduced labor 
expense makes it possible for the railroad 
to offer shippers rail rates highly compet- 
itive with truck rates, 

The idea for the Rio Grande Star came 
from El Paso Transportation Problem 
Solving Committee #1. Locomotive En- 
gineer Jim Aziz and Switchmen Robert 
Cushing and John Wylie were instrumen- 
tal in developing the new service. El Paso 
Terminal Superintendent Larry Baum- 
gardner is one of the new train’s most 
enthusiastic supporters. 


Photo: Joe! Saicide 


The Cotton Belt’s Overnight Track 
Stars are also cabooseless trains with a 
maximum length of 3,000 feet. They 
‘operate with a locomotive engineer and 
conductor, These trains provide aver- 
night delivery of intermodal shipments 
between Dallas and St. Louis or Memphis 
six days a week. 

Like the Sun Pig and the other Star 
trains, SP’s intermodal marketers, with 
the cooperation of the BLE and UTU, are 
aiming the Cotton Belt service squarely at 
the truck competition, in this case those 
moving over Interstate 30. O 


Switchman Bob Cushing (left) and Locomotive 
Engineer Jim Aziz (right) were among the TPS 
committee members who developed the Rio 
Grande Star. Terminal Superintendent Larry 
Baumgardner is shown with them before the 
train’s inaugural run. 


| 


No Operation Without 
Contribution Over Costs! 


Over 200 years ago, America’s fore- 
fathers organized under the slogan, “‘No 
taxation without representation.” Today, 
the nine people in the Finance Depart- 
ment’s Costs and Economics office could 
have as their slogan, ‘‘No operation with- 
out contribution over costs.” What the 
motto lacks in cadence and general inter- 
est, it makes up for in practicality. 

The Costs and Economics Office 
matches up expenses and operations. 
Here’s an example: 

Almost a year ago, Project Manager of 
Economic Analysis Ron Pearce calcu- 
lated how much it would cost the railroad 
to move 4449 from Portland to southern 
California and back for use in the Disney 
film, ““Tough Guys.” 

Pearce’s assignment was unusual only 
in that it came from Bill Lacy, vice presi- 
dent operations, and involved the beau- 
tiful and famous old steam locomotive, its 
tender and a few passenger cars. The 
specialized knowledge Pearce used to 
“cost” the 4449 move would have been 
the same if the request had come, as such 
requests most often do, from the Market- 
ing and Sales Department and had in- 
volved coal, grain, oil, automobiles or 
any commodity. 

“IT looked at factors like weight, dis- 
tance, time, route, power, crew changes, 
crew sizes, train consist, switching re- 
quirements and dead-heading of power 
and crews,” says Pearce, who has a mas- 
ter’s degree in business administration, 
as do three other people in Costs and 
Economics. 

Many costs of routine intermodal and 
railcar moves in existing trains have been 
built into a computer database informally 
called PMS, for Profitability Mea- 
surement System. SP’s product managers 
rely on PMS hundreds of times each day 
to help determine if market-driven freight 
rates cover costs. Refining and keeping 
cost information up to date is a major re- 
sponsibility of Gene Hannan, asst. man- 
ager; Linda Tison, statistician; and Adda 
Sigurdar, cost systems supervisor. 

Says Pearce, ‘I fed the 4449's physical 
description and operating plan into PMS 
and it then computed costs for fuel, main- 
tenance of way, switching, locomotive 
ownership and other typical line haul 
costs, plus overhead. 

‘“‘Overhead costs are only indirectly as- 
sociated with particular movements. 


On a brief time out from keeping their eyes on the financial ball, (standing, left to right) are Ron 


Pearce, project manager; Gene Hannan, asst. manager; Klaus Brandt, manager; Scott Wilson, 
transportation analyst; Mark Johnson, project manager; Adda Sigurdar, supervisor cost systems 
and Jean Cuneo, statistician. Seated are Linda Tison and Janet Alviar, statisticians. 


They include the cost of management, 
items like the Gencral Office, advertising 
or the SP Bulletin. 4449 even contributed 
a sliver of revenue to the magazine’s bud- 
get,” he adds. 

“It takes a lot of money to get a train 
over the road,”’ Pearce remarks looking 
over the results of his cost study for the 
dedicated move of 4449. And yet, the 
railroad was able to offer Disney an 
acceptable plan for moving the steam lo- 
comotive, at a price that made an ap- 
propriate contribution to overhead and 
profit. 

Unfortunately, due to downward pres- 
sure on freight rates from truckers or al- 
ready merged railroad mega-systems and 
institutional barriers to productivity like 
antiquated work rules, not all the projects 
Pearce undertakes have such a happy end- 
ing, acknowledges Klaus Brandt, man- 
ager. He says, “These are tough times for 
Southern Pacific.” 

A Costs and Economics analysis works 
with obvious expenses like operating la- 
bor and fuel charges as well as the less 
obvious consumption of resources 
through depreciation. The impact of de- 
preciation and capital costs are often 


overlooked by unsophisticated busi- 
nesses. 

Many marginal entrepreneurs—inde- 
pendent truckers are a good example— 
find themselves in bankruptcy when they 
fail to consider these expenses until it’s 
time to replace their equipment. SP takes 
full account of the cost of renewing the 
railroad’s plant. 

The profitability question is too vital to 
leave to post mortems, according to 
Project Manager Cost Development 
Mark Johnson, “‘and that’s why we al- 
ways work with real-time information 
provided by TOPS and other information- 
gathering systems, either when verifying 
profitability of existing services or plan- 
ning new services.”” 

But the Costs and Economics office is 
involved in more than rate making sup- 
port. The staff helps resolve questions 
concerning new trains, equipment ac- 
quisition, routing changes and regulatory 
testimony. As people who know the rail- 
road’s operations and associated costs, 
they play a vital role in helping top man- 
agement determine policies. oO 


HW 


Kansans Celebrate 
A Century ... And More 


After surviving John Brown’s revolts, 
Carrie Nation’s saloon wrecking ram- 
pages and the dust bowl days of the De- 
pression, Kansas is celebrating 125 years 
of statehood. And its namesake city, 
Kansas City, is joining in with its 100th 
anniversary. 

Hundreds of voluntecers are helping 
organize this year’s festivitics. Among 
them are Louis Vallejo, a Cotton Belt 
machinist at Armourdale Yard and local 
chairman for the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers, and his wife, Jackie, a district repre- 
sentative for Kansas City's Centennial 
Commission. 

The Valiejos, both native Kansans, are 
particularly active in the Festival Inter- 
national—a program which highlights 
the ethnic contributions of more than a 
dozen nationalities important to Kansas’s 
heritage. 

“So many people think we were just 
cowboys and Indians, and gunfights and 
massacres,” says Jackic. ‘But early Kan- 
sans had a bigger battle with the elements 
and land than with each other. They con- 
quered both together.” 


Peering through the dust, Marv Segar decides 
ifa runner is out or safe at home plate. 
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Photo: Jim Johnson 


Jackie and Louis Vallejo show off the Kansas lag at the Wyandotte County Historical Museum. 


“The railroad played a key role in the 
state’s development,’ says Louis, whose 
family, together with that of his wife, has 
more than 300 years of railroad service 
among them. ‘‘Kansas City was on the 
southern route considered for the trans- 
continental railroad before the central 
line through Nebraska was chosen.” 

Even without this early advantage, the 
two Kansas Citys—in Kansas and Mis- 
souri—developed into the nation’s sec- 


ond largest rail hub. And Louis points out 
that the state of Kansas is third among the 
50 states in total rail mileage. 

Auntie Em, Toto and the Land of Oz, 
may be fanciful images associated with 
Kansas. But to the people who are cele- 
brating its one-hundred-plus-year anni- 
versaries this year, Kansas is the “‘Land 
of Ahs”’ ... complete with its “amber 
waves of grain” and a fascinating history. 

—Jim Johnson 


He’s Got His Eye On the Ball 


Marv Segar, a system supervisor for 
electronic data interchange in Manage- 
ment Services at San Francisco, has 
played baseball without interruption 
since his Little League days. 

One night in 1971, when his team got 
four bad calls, he decided it was time to 
participate in the game from behind the 
plate. “It can’t be that hard,” he thought 
angrily as he enrolled ina 12-week umpire 
training course. 

He soon found out how wrong he was. 
At his first game, he made the mistake of 
turning his back on the ball. A runner left 
third base and was tagged out. Segar 
didn’t see the tag, so he ruled the runner 
safe. On the next play, the runner made 
the game’s only score. 

After this abysmal start, Segar’s star 
rose quickly. By 1984, he was one of 24 
softball umpires out of 70,000 in the na- 


tion asked to officiate at the national 
championships for amateur women soft- 
ball players. 

Because he’s sharp and fair, he’s popu- 
tar with fans. Once he officiated at a tour- 
nament and allowed another umpire to 
take over for the middle games. When he 
returned, the crowd gave him a standing 
ovation. 

Today, Segar conducts umpire training 
classes and clinics, is vice president of the 
Mountain View (Calif.) Metropolitan Um- 
pires Association and umpire in chief for 
the City of Cupertino. Yet he finds time to 
officiate at 200 or 300 games a year. 

“Umpires need to be dedicated and 
knowledgeable,’ says Segar, “‘and it 
helps io be big, so the players can’t in- 
timidate you. If you can’t be big, it helps 
to be quick and diplomatic.” 

Fortunately Segar is all of these. 


vents growing out of the assassina- 
B= of Archduke Franz Ferdinand 

‘on June 28, 1914 quickly had im- 
pact not just in Europe but the entire 
world. At home, and on the SP, the initial 
result was a most unpleasant war 
depression. . . 

The situation then changed. Europe at 
war soon craved American production 
and, as a consequence, domestic depres- 
sion turned to prosperity .... The heavy 
flow of traffic was increased further when 
the United States declared itself to war 
early in April, 1917. The industry moved 
immediately to deal with new challenges 
by instituting the Railroads’ War Board 
which pledged to support the war effort 
by running the country’s several and 
independent carriers as a ‘‘continental 
tailway system’’. . .. The problems were 
great. War traffic generally moved in one 
direction—east—and when port facilities 
and ocean transport proved inadequate, 
rail cars became warehouses .. . . 

With [SP President} William Sproule 
as chairman of the Western Department 
of the Railroads’ War Board, SP took a 
particular interest in the success of this 
voluntary association. ... 

SP’s San Francisco Committee of the 
Commission on Car Service tackled the 
matter of efficient use of freight equip- 
ment.... The company’s agents also 
urged consignees to unload cars promptly 

. to pool shipments ... and to load 
them to full capacity or “‘ten percent 
above.” The response was gratifying... . 
SP equipment was doing thrice the ser- 
vice of only three years earlier. 

It was inadequate. On December 1, 
1917, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommended to President 
Woodrow Wilson that the federal govern- 
ment take possession of the railroads. 
Wilson agreed; on December 28 control 
passed to the United States Railroad 
Administration. . . . There was nothing in 
the history of American railroading par- 
allel to the new federal control; for that 
matter, however, there was nothing in 
American experience like its involvement 
in “the Great War.” . . 

... The country, in prosecution of its 
war effort, was devoted to conservation 
and efficiency. Stenographers were urged 
to get the fullest use of carbon sheets; sta- 
tion agents were counseled to exercise the 
greatest care in saving and storing scrap 
wood; firemen were called upon to save 
fuel; engineers were warned against 
wasting boiler water; and, section labor- 
ers were encouraged to cultivate ‘War 
Gardens”’ along company right-of-way. 
All employees were asked to ‘‘Hoover- 


THE WAR TO END ALL WARS 


This article is condensed from 
a chapter in Don Hofsommer’s 
new book, The Southern Pacific, 
1901-1985. This corporate biog- 
raphy chronicles the company’s 
twentieth-century history: from 
the Harriman era, through 
diversification and concluding 
with the announcement of the 
merger with Santa Fe Industries. 
It is one of two histories 
researched since 1981. Volume 
One, which covers SP’s develop- 
ment from its early days to about 
1915, is being written by Richard 
Orsi. He is still working on his 
manuscript and no publication 
date has been set. 
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Patriotic posters supporting World War I 
were issued by the Railroads’ War Board 
and were posted at work locations. 


ize” on stationery supplies. The ongoing 
campaign against lost and damaged 
freight was now a patriotic duty... . The 
country even determined to conserve sun- 
light: federal daylight savings legislation 
went into effect on March 31, 1918. 

SP employees found an amazing vari- 
ety of ways to serve the national effort. 
Most remained on the job as part of what 
one officer called ‘the great industrial 
army.’. .. Across the system they saved 
khaki and grey knitted articles “for the 
boys in the field.”. .. Nearly 3,000 from 
the SP Pacific Lines family served in the 
Armed Forces; 46 died in action. 

.., Americans increasingly shed their 
idealism in favor of xenophobia and other 
elements of irresponsibility. On the SP a 
formal program of ‘‘Americanization” 
fortunately embraced a positive policy of 
education instead of hateful discrimi- 
nation. On the Los Angeles and Tucson 
divisions ‘‘school cars’ and portable 
school houses provided education 
opportunities for the children of SP track 
laborers who, in the main, were foreign 
born. ... 

The war brought full employment anda 
boom economy. Traffic on the SP reflec- 
ted it... . Military shipments were as di- 
verse as Oregon’s Tillamook County 
cheese ... and steel for the Pacific 
Coast’s shipbuilding industry. The rail- 
road itself was at the highest state of 
mobilization. 

Then, suddenly, the war was over.... 
Servicemen who had left their jobs at SP, 
who fortunately survived the conflict and 
who remained ‘“‘in competent physical 
and mental condition,” reclaimed their 
jobs with full seniority and pension 
rights. On Labor Day, 1919, for an hour 
and twenty minutes, SP’s ferryboats 
“stood at attention” in their slips as the 
United States fleet passed through San 
Francisco Bay. It seemed a fitting salute 
to the “‘war to end ail wars”’ and toall who 
had served its ends. 


The Southera Pacitic, 1991-1985 
{412 pages with more than 200 photo- 
graphs, illustrations and maps.) 


Bulletin readers ‘may order Don Hof: - 
sommer’s: new book’ at. 2°25. percent 
discount. The special -price—inciuding 
postage and handling—is $34.87 ($36.87 
for Texas residents). 


Orders should be mailed to: 


Texas A&M University Press 
Drawer C . . 
College Station, Texas 77483-4354. . 


Books will be mailed in September. * |” 
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MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: M.D. 
Bennish te preduct manager, paper; W. Coronado 10 
transportation analyst; R. W. Limbaugh to manager, 
intermodal market evaluation; Ms. EM. Lyman te 
contract analyst; Ms. S.A. Nunez to group manager, 
administration; M. J. Prater to asst, product manager, 
lumber: Ms. C. L.. Rang to group manager, intermodal 
marketing: R, E, Rosevear to product manager, import 
vehicles: J. D. Vanderkooy to transportation analyst. 

Midwest Sates Territory: At Chicago: D. W. Neubek to 
manager, intermodal sales. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: A. D. 
Abrahain, clerk; M. Hy Alvarez, timekeeper: 
Amedeo, B. Anglim, P. M. Atchison, W. J. Baker, 
and WJ. Barkley, clerks; BA. Beller and E. 
Bergland, investigators: EL. P. Biaggi, P. M. Borauen 
N.E, Bustinell, D. B. Busk and 1. 
M. R. Colton, secretary: L. Contreras, clerd 
Crawley, equipment installer; K. Daniels, clerk 
chief clerk; 1. Demaria, secretary: D. T. De 
timekeeper: Dossola and R. A. Drake, clerks; 
W. A. Durham, timekeeper: D. C. Eugenio, S. D. 
Rugenio and Ib, R. Fairchild, clerks; M. A. Fiallos, jan- 
itor; M. B. Finn and S. F. Fitzgerald, secretaries; Bo L. 
Gaston, B. M. Gernandt, C. J. Greenbaum, FM. 
Guthrie, T. W. Hamilton and 1. E. Hooper, clerks; V. M. 
Ince, voucher certifier; A. M. Ingebretsen, clerk: 5. Ee 
Irvine, timekeeper: F. J. Jackson, A. R. Johnson, B. R. 
Johnson, G. 1. Kelsey and F. Ketcher, clerks; M. 1. 
Kinkead, bookkeeper: J. G. Leisuman, timekeeper: BL. 
Lopez, investigator: T. 1, Lucas, clerk; 4. J. Lynch, book- 
keeper; B. Macy and R. Maldonado, tinekeepers: D. Ba 
Marshall, L. A. McCreery, C. McDaniel, M. G. 
McDermott and A. MeFee, clerks; R, W. Melntyre, tine- 
keeper; E.R. McMurry and B. L, Moore, clerks: 
FL. Murnane, timekeeper; D. PB Murphy, D. J. 
Nicholas, N, Niven and R. E. Penick, clerks; A. M. 
Phillips, secretary, S. J. Pulse, R. E. Ravenseraft and 
T.M. Rees, clerks: G, Renucei, statistician; N. D, Revelo 
and F. L. Robinson, clerks; A. ©. Robles, investigator; A. 
E. Rosenberry, clerk: P. P. Rozul, janitor; D. E. Runden, 
J. R. Sanford and K. C. Sartain, clerks; 
M, Sasyes, statistician; A. M. Schrieber and G. A, 
Sechini, clerks: J. J. Solari, statistician; V. Sutovkov, 
G, W, Steele, M. F. Stein, L. B. Sucher, W. M, Sylvia, 
S. K. Tan, L. D. Terranova, B. M. Touchtone and L. V. 
Williamson, clerks: C. P, Wilson, secretary: . S. Wong, 
janitor. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
N. 1. Anderson, clerk: E. D. Barley, chief rate clerk: 
J. M, Berry, clerk: L. F. Bourg, secretary: O. Brewer, 
clerk; J. J. Brosch, switchman; J. A. Bujnoch and J. M. 
Burton, clerks; J. W. Byrd, telephone operator; H. B. 
Commander and L. 1. Cooper, clerks; W. EL. Crisp and 
C. J. Crosby, switchmen; J. W. Crum, MW Dowling 
and D. A. Gitmore, clerks: O. L. Gonder, carman: R. V. 
Hewett, printer supervisor; M. HU, sivirchnan: C. 0. 
Howard, wire chief: BJ. Howard, clerk; W. H. Johnson, 
supplyman; 'T. Junior, clerk; « Kerr, agent: N.S 
Kitterman, secretary; R. J. Miskell, asst. mgr~contracts; 
E, Moeltenberg and M. M. Montgomery, clerks: V. S. 
Moreno, car material foreman; L. V. Parks, laborer: 
1. M. Presswood, M. L., Raybourn, E. D. Schiller, D, K. 
Simms, E. D. Sparks and A. B. Standley, clerks: P. L, 
Starnes, Jr and R. H. Sweelzer, locomotive engineers: 
PB, Terry, Jr, teletype operator: M. L. Tewes, clerk: 
D. E. Trouille, welder; M. E, Wallace and R. E. 
Williams, clerks; J. D. Williams, Jr, brakeman; W. Ls 
Wright, painter 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: D. Ellis and A. M. 
Matherne, clerks; J. W. MeGar, locomotive engineer: 
J. M. Melancon, HM. Mothne and J. M. Parfait, Sr., 
clerks; F. W. Villemarette, stenographer; E. Wiltz, 
laborer, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
W.E. Blake and J. M, Blasingame, clerks; H. F. Bledsoe, 
signal technician; Po 1. Brennan, chief clerk; LW. 
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Brooks, H. E. Bruce and R. Carlos, clerks; A. O. 
Celaya, chief clerk; E. J. Collins and D. L. Cotter, clerks; 
E. R, Daeger, secretary: A. D. De Anda, clerk: G. 
Degidiv, boilermaker; 1. L. Deleon, clerk; M. J. EMliott, 
M. L. Emmons, telephone operator; G. 
forklift operator: T. E. Fink, clerks He HL 
Fulton, Jr., secretary; L. Hansen, locomotive engineer; 
E.R. Harrison, asst. chief clerk: W. Herrera, asst. crew 
dispatcher: M. F. Hunter and W. I. Johnson, janitors; 
J. R. Kelly, E. W. King and A. Lanning, clerks; L 
Lapierre, conductor; ¥.. H. Leveque and E. H. Lipatan, 
clerks; W. Lipinsky, asst, chief clerk, M. W. Malen, asst. 
head clerks B. K. Mantey, A. Fo Markham and R. F 
Martinez, clerks; J. C. McConnell, switchman: E. M 
MeKinder, clerk, J. L. Medina, chief clerk: J. M. 
Murphy, R. E. Olivier and C. L. Perez, clerks; S. 
Philbrook, brakeman; . G. Pinon, laborer: F. Ramsey, 
clerk; M. Riley, janitor; D, N, Shaw, clerk; L. Smith and 
1. Sterling, janitors; J. E, Stile, head clerk; W. 
Thorburn, carman; J. M. Valdez, machine operator: 
H.W. Walker, clerk; G. C. Wallace, switchman; W. R. 
Woody, locomotive engineer; V. Y. Zee, clerk. 

OREGON DIVISION: C. R. Beasley, asst. signal 
supy; KN, Ayers and J. D. Baldwin, Jr., conductors: 
P.M. Barry, crew dispatcher; W.C. Boyan, clerk: L. G. 
Brandt, agent; K. B. Brunken, ageni-iclegrapher; R. 
Back and J. E. Buechner, clerks; B. ¥. Buechner, asst. 
chief clerk: R. E. Burteh, clerk; M. M. Cairns, claims 
inspector. R. Carson, agent-telegrapher; He Re 
Cedros, telegrapher: D. O. Christenson, T. E. Clark and 
M. G. Concha, clerks: H. F. Coryelt, brakeman: C. N. 
Culbertson, laborer; J. R. Decker and E. E. Dussault, 
agents: J. HL. Karnest, conductor; J. R. Glover, chief 
clerk: B. HL Goodeieh, L. L. Griswold and J. E Hall, 
switchmen; C. M, Halverson, clerk; M. Harris, hostler: 
J. A. Hateh, clerk; WE. Hayden, Sr., conductor: E. J. 
Hostick, chief crew dispatcher; G. D. Houston, loco- 
motive engineer; FW. Levin, clerk; M. J. Lewis, secre- 
tary; BLL. Lincon, crane engineer: 3. clerk: 
M. J. Lovell, agent-telegrapher; A. A. Moore, car in- 
spector; C. M. Myers ‘adilla, chief crew 
1A. S. Passerini, cferk: J. M. Payne, chief 
Rogers, foreman; GD. Ross, switchman; 
I, crew dispatcher; E. J. Shurmon, cashier; 
Sperle, agent-telegrapher; P. K. Watson, wire chief. 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: P. Acosta, switchman; R. 1. Browning, Jr, 
conductor; F, J. Cannon, secreta ©. Epi 
motive engineer: B. A. Flares, section stockma 
Gilbert, car inspector: K. Mirschmaun, machinist; | 
Letiroke, locomotive engine Martinez, tabarer; 

. MeBride, brakeman, R, C. MeGinty, lcomorive 
engineer: JE. McPherson, clerk: AW. ots, Jr, 
conductor; Penman, clerk: A. R, Reynosa, section 
stockman; UL. J. Rogers, conductor; H. D. Sandafur, 
machinist: R. C. Tatbert, lift truck operator; M. Ea 
Winegar, clerk: H. A. Woessner, lift truck operator. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: EL. P. Borchers, cashier: 
J. R. Boulet, brakeman: EK, M. Braai, clerk: Te W. 
Brasfield, brakeman: W. R. Burris, W. B. Davis and 
YL. inst: HOW. 
Gra clerks: JA. 
Mayfield, fireman: B. L. 3 . Le. 
Morales, laborer: C. H. Rogers, clerk:'T, Smnith, laborer: 
R. B. Taubert, clerk: L. P. Villarreal, laborer; 3. F. 
Yoarra, clerk 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: T. E. Anderson, ug 
A.R. Bispoand P. M. Bokis, clerks; §. 8. Colli 
inspector: C. Q. Cok, St. conductor: 3. 
f Gutierrez, K. S. Hall and H. Johnson, clerks; 
Kelley, claims inspector: R. E. King, conductor, 
Lambdin, clerk: 1. Negrete, crew dispatcher: 
Nortun, clerk; V. Ognanovich, dispatcher; G. E. Olson, 
wire chief J. Taylor, chief clerk. 

TUCSON DIVISION: C. P. Bennett, claim inspecior; 
J.V. Bernal, telegrapher; R. 1. Booher, claim inspector; 
L. F Borotz, clerk: F. Dalmolin, conductor; Re W. 
DeHart, agent; A. DeLaGarza, clerk; D. D. Dehart, 
chief clerk: 8. Duran, towerman: L, F. Eemi, conductor; 
J. Gardea, porter: J. 1. Gonzales, clerk: Rv Gonzales, 
poner; C. B, Harding, conductor; M. M. Hoover, clerk: 
N. B. Loaiza, agent; J. G. Maldonado and M. Martinez, 
Jn, porters; E. F, Morton, clerk: D. 1. Phillips, claim 
inspector; E. A. Rangel, clerk; R. G. Rodriguez, laborer: 
FG, Torres, stevedore: W. E. Williams, claims in- 
: O. Zarzosa, stevedore. 

WESTERN DIVISION: L. Barker, agent-telegrapher; 
E. D, Barragan, janitor; L. C. Baadwin and C. P. 


ae 


Baumgartner, clerks; S. H. Brians, conductor; H. 
Burks, J. E. Byrne, F. T. Cancilla and C. C. Clegg, 
clerks; K, W. Campton, switchman; M. P. Conceicao and 
J. W. Cosgrove, clerks; W. Costa, messenger; L. 
Cozzette, carman; E. Doyle, clerk: P. 1. Elliott, agent: 
H. L. Fletcher, switchman; H. W. Foo, chief cterk: T. B. 
Funkhouser, conductor; J. Holloway and C. G. Inks, 
clerks; J. Hl. Kennedy, agent; A. 8. Kizia, conductor; 
0. F. Kuhns, E. R. Langfetdt and W, F. Lindsay, clei 
W. H. Litehco, conductor; H. E. McDonald, clerk: B. 
McFarland, brakeman; N.D. McGuire, conductor; S. 
McKenney, telegrapher clerk; WH. J. Medeiros, loco- 
motive engineer; V. A. Miller, carman; J. Musgrave and 
R. J. Oakinan, clerks; M. L. Poirier, cashier: E. C 
Read, crew dispatcher; G. J. Rizzuto, clerk: B. L. Rus- 
let, engine foreman; M. J. Seeley, clerk: E. W. Steelman, 
telegrapher; H. E, Stene, W. Steven, R. P. Tirena, M. E. 
Walker, E. P. Weber and B. 8. Williams, clerks; P. R. 
Wissler, switchman: V. A. Zink, clerk 

COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: E. O. Lees 
laborer; B. GW 


ms, conductor. Pine Bluff Division: 


HS, Atkins, carman; H, ©, Barksdale and J. E. Carroll, 
locomott 


engineers; B. Clem, conductor; 
ert, switchman: W. M. Griffin, lacomotive engi- 
J. Naylor, machinist; J. W. Shanks, foreman; 
W.L. Smith, carman; P. R. Thompson, secretary: C. W. 
Upchurch, welder 
OTHERS: E. H. Muldrow, section stockman-PFE; W. 
A. Oesterling, mgn-SP Land Co.-SF; E. Edwards, shift 
foreman-PFE. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: R. E. 
Fariss, asst. engineer; D, D. Klein, sr asst. supervisor: 
L. P, Manning, sx tracing & checking clerk. Pensioners: 
C. G. Anderson, chief-ticket stock; 8. E. Attebery, hd, 


off. mach. rprmn; ¥. J. Deasy, clerk-stenographer; GL. 
Fifield, head clerk; H. J. Hunt, clerk; F. F. Milter, agent; 
R. A, Peterson, secretary: E. Pope, chief traveling diesel 
supy:; R. B. Skelton, clerk; R. L. Sprayberry, chiefclerk: 
¥. Strange, equal opportunity officer; FE. Swayze, clerk; 
N.W, Wiley, asst. mgr. systems research; J. 8. Winfrey, 
special accountant. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. L. 
Cross, clerk; W. K. Johnson, chief clerk; G.L. Martin, 
sheeimetal worker; G. FE. Wampler, electrician; J. 
Work, asst. manager. Pensioners: R. B. Bell, maid; G. F. 
Blystone, clerk; A. L. Boriski, sheet metal worker; B. L. 
Carter, traffic representative; F. A. Clemens, chief clerk: 
R. C. Daniels, locomotive engineer; R. S. Davidson, 
agent-telegrapher; J. B, Edgeman, carman; T. P. 
Howard, foreman; R, Johnson, laborer; T. C, Johnston, 
switchman: P. O. Lera, freight carman welder; D. L. 
hiifoot, radio equip. installer; C. L. Neumann, chief 
clerk: A. W. Parker, special representative; M. L. 
waiter; A. C. Riley, signal maintainer; C. 
Rodriguez, laborer; W. R. Sanders, locomotive engineer; 
E. E. Schafer, foreman; W, B. Scoggins, engine foreman: 
J.N. Shofner, locomotive engineer: R. B. Still, terminal 
supervisor-T&L; C. T. Wrinkle, locomotive engineer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: 1. W. Davis, track foreman; 
R. W. Tyrell, engineer, Pensioners: C. Armstead, 
laborer; 8. H. Beaver, conductor; J. P. Broussard, car 
inspector: J. G. Labatut, switchboard operator; J. B. 
McGuffie, locomotive engineer; A. M. Morales, laborer; 
J. W. Powell, locomotive engineer; W. A. Robichaux, 
sheet metal worker; L. M. Strucel, clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
B. H, Birmingham, electrician; E. J. Legun, brakeman; 
R. L. Shermer, asst. superintendent, Pensioners: 
Aguila, car inspector; P, M. Ascencio, motor car me- 
chanic; M. Banuelos, train clerk; A. R. Bruce, signat- 
man; G. B. Burch, conductor; Z. E. Crook, passenger 
carman; F. L. De La Torre, trucker; E.C. Diem, siete 
ist; G. Donagrechi, carman mechanic; R. &. Fan 
asst. terminal supt.; W. H. Fast, fireman: R. 1. Flick, 
conductor; B. Goldberg, clerk; G. B. Green, locomotive 
engineer; A. B, Grimmett, blacksmith; O. F. Hicken- 
botiom, brakeman; A. R. Jacques, clerk; B. L. Johnson, 
dining car steward; M. B. Loera, machinist; 3}. D. 
Maguire, section stockman; J. R. Martinez, track 
walker; R. 1, McDaniel, locomotive fireman; V. Mena 
and J. W. Mindemann, laborers; F. L. Moore, service 


The Bay Area’s John Lomba, who 
retired with 49 years of service as a 
ferryboat cabin watchman in April, 
1956, recently celebrated his 100th 
birthday. President Ronald Reagan 
; and California Governor George 
Deukmejian were among those who 
sent birthday wishes to his home in San 
Leandro. 

Thirty years later, Los Angeles 
Division Locomo- 
tive Engineer 
Luther Hansen 
followed 
Lomba into re- 
| tirement after 
more than 
45 years of 
service. He 
: made his 
| last run at 
the throttle 
of historic 
steam loco- 
motive 4449 
as it re~ 
turned from 
its appear- 

1 ance in the 

‘ Disney film, 
; “Tough 
Guys.” 

Also in April, 

San Francisco Clerk Joe Doran elected 
; not to join Lomba and Hansen in re- 
tirement. He celebrated his 50 years of 
service with friends and well-wishers 
| at the Bayshore Yard Office, then got 
; back to work. 


Seniority to the Nth Degree 


Above: John Lomba takes an- 


other look at the California As- 
sembly’s resolution commending 
him upon the occasion of his 


100th birthday. Left: Clerk Joe 
Doran takes the cake as far as 


his co-workers at the Bayshore 
Yard Office are concerned. 
Below: Luther Hansen, began— 
and ended—his SP 

career on a steam engine. 


Photo: D. L. Green 


helper; L. M. Pierce, foreman; W. A. Powell, hosiler, 
R. A. Prehn, machinist; G. C. Roedder, clerk; J. 
Schimanshi, fead machinist welder; J. A. Sedano, 
laborer; W. C. Simons, locomotive engineer; J. A. Solis, 
faborer; P. Theis, foreman; C. Torres, shop laborer; 
E. M. Tyner, chief clerk; J. D, Worthington, laborer. 
OREGON DIVISION: E. L. Buckland, pipefitter; 
G. A. Crow, car inspector; W. O. Fonger, train dis- 
paicher; D.'T. Mobley, engineer; R. P. Shepherd, switch- 
man: D. J. Stavros, roundhouse foreman. Pensioners: 
CW, Alden, switchman; W. L, Barnett, locomotive engi- 
neer; K. A. Berryman, welder; T. D. Blair, foreman; 
R.L. Bond, clerk; D. D, Boyd, conductor; W. E. Bruns, 
assistant engineer; J. C. Burton, locomotive engineer; 
D, W. Carter, electrician; J. Cavanaugh, locomotive en- 
gineer; F. R. Conneliy, brakeman; L. R. Cowdrey, ruck 
driver; W. O. Dalen, asst. signal supy, ; §. E. Foster, clerk; 
C. C. Gant, fuel oif attendant; R. Garcia, laborer; A. C. 
Getty, Jn., agens-telegrapher; H. C. Hamilton, taborer; 
C. R. Hanson, fireman; A. E. Hulegard, locomotive en- 
gineer; R. E. Inglis, switchman; E. S. Johnson, laborer; 
W. HL. Kennedy, office engineer; J. L. McGhee, conduc- 


tor; R. R, Rayburn, caboose suppivman; R. E. Shilling, 
laborer; V. H. Walker, signal maintainer; N. Winters, 
laborer; E.R. Woolverton, locomotive engineer. 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: L. R. Munoz, clerk: A. Soriano, foreman; 
D. Torres, machinist. Pensioners: H. F. Arndt, machin~ 
ist; R. J. Barlow, locomotive engineer; J. 8. Bonilla, fuel 
oil attendant; J. Borge, boilermaker; T. S. Boyer, condue- 
tor: K. H. Brink, carman; A. E. Bruner, car inspector; 
A. Capovilla and E, E. Carstetter, freight carmen; J. J. 
Ceechettini, faborer; A. Checchi, usst. foreman; C. D. 
Corlis, conductor; H. C. Costen and J. S. Cunningham, 
boilermakers; A. B. Cupps, freight carman; C. R. Etb, 
lift truck operator; 1. M. Evans, laborer; Wo A. 
Fitzgerald, conductor; C. F. Flynn, telegrapher; P. E. 
Foltz, carman welder; Q. W. Furniss, machinist; A. C. 


Grochol, locomotive engineer: L. A. Hallstrom, cond: 
tor; D. B. Hopkins, car inspector; M. L. Howard, loco- 
motive engineer; C. M. Huse, switchman; M. R. Lane, 
store man; E.G. Langill, machinist; W. 3. McGee, loco- 
motive engineer; V. J. McKoy, plater-polisher; A, Mesta, 
laborer; C. E. Myers, locomotive engineer; R. Navarro, 


locomotive supplyman; W. R. Ord, locomotive engineer; 
¥. C. Payne, switchman; B. Pennington, roadmaster; 
E. E. Perry, machinist; A. J. Ravivtta, boilermaker; 
H.L, Rotramel, locomotive engineer; G. E. Smading and 
|. E. Smith, conductors; A. J. Souza, machinist helper; 
R. J. Stefani, sheer metal worker; J. A. Terhune, loco- 
motive engineer; C. Q. Uggen, district sales manager; 
S. Upshaw, laborer; I. A. Watkins, painter helper. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: J. Barron, 
carpenter; C. B. Bushager, locomotive engineer; J. L. 
Crockett, faborer; A. A. Dodd, conductor: J. V. Head, 
locomotive engineer; S. L. Henderson, faborer; D. L. 
Hunter, relegrapher clerk; F. A. Kieffer, switchinan; C.J. 
Logan, focomotive engineer; R. R. McMinn, faborer- 
driver; VY. G. Ortiz, water service mechanic; A, 
Rodriguez, asst. foreman; H. E. Schrader, brakeman; 
RN. Si locomotive engineer; S. A. Weaver, laborer: 
A.Q. Williams, conductor, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: A. J. Boyd, 
clerk; T. H. Compton, locomotive engineer; G. L. Dixon, 
conductor; H. Jones, laborer; R. J. Morrison, asst. cash- 
ier; B.P, Nava, laborer; G.'T. Robertson, freight carman; 
FE. Thornhill, locomotive engineer; F. Zavala, laborer 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: A, H. Aldridge, 
locomotive engineer; W. G. Barrett, boitermaker: W. 1. 
Brown, locomotive engineer; #, Corona, laborer; G. G. 
Faver, car inspector; C. C. Gastelo, lacumorive sup- 
plyman; C. L. Jones, locomotive engineer; L. Laxson, 
welder helper; L.. A. Leombrone, car inspector; H. C. 
MacQueen, special agent; A. H. McFate, rate clerk; J.T. 
Mills and R. ©. Montgomery, locomotive engineers: 
L. Osburn, engine foreman; R. N. Pride, motor truck 
operator; C. R. Rader, claim: inspector; M. Rivera, 
electrician helper; J. Rubledo, blacksmith help, 
M. B. Stewart, switchboard operator: J. F. Wakelin, 
switchman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. Galecki, engineer; G. 
Grant, ticker clerk. Pensioners: B. B. Barnes, car 
cleaner; L. Barton, switchman; N. Benjamin, truin atten- 
dane; D. Bianchini, machinist; E. D. Brown, engine fore- 
man; H. J. Bunnell, locomotive engineer: C. 8. Cabrera, 
viler; C. E. Cadigan, locomotive engineer; H. K. Cahill, 
engine foreman; J. H. Carney, switchman; P. F. Dalpino, 
machinist; R. J. Donovan, train crew dispatcher: J. P. 
Duarte, crew dispatcher; D. F. Eberhart and B. B. 
Fernandez, machinist helpers; F. Fernandez, conductor: 
J. L, Furtado, mail foreman; 1. Garcia, switch cleaner; 
J. A. Geminiani, carman; A. A. Ghi: |, clerk; 
P. Gomez, mail & baggage handler; G. A. Goode, clerk- 
baggageman; T. C. Gorman, locomotive engineer; H.W. 
Gross, fireman; S, T. Henderson, train attendant: 
Holliday, claim inspector: F. Johnson, janitor; F. V. 
, system welding supy.: S. Lobato, coach cleaner; 
A. E, Loera, pipefitter; M. Loera, trucker; M. C. Loftin, 
yardmaster; J. E. Ludwig, clerk; E. L. Milts, conductor; 
R. G. Moller, yardmaster; H. C. Munhollon, read- 
master; A. Nevares, yard cleaner; A. E. Osborne, con- 
ductor; T. T. Parker, engine foreman; D. A. Pattison, 
locomotive engineer: L. A. Poff, chief train crew disp.; 
P. Roach, engine warchman; H. F. Shear, locomotive engi- 
neer; A.M, Sillin, conductor: R. Snyder, pipefitter; 
Z. St. Onge, conductor; H. A. Stanton, switchman; J. Ry 
Sutter and C. D. Tellis, clerks; FE Ude, grinder helper; 
M. W. Wackerly, foreman; A. W. Waite, locomotive engi- 
neer; J. Weldon, pipefitter 

COTTON BELT: A. Johnson, machine operater; 
¥. Thompson, /aborer. Pensioners: N. D. Clement, loco- 
motive enginecr; G. E. Cornette, traffic representative: 
B. Harris, special agent; P Johnson, laborer; ¥, B. 
Lukinac, switchman; M. A. Mendez, laborer; T. C. 
Mitchell, conductor; FE, Pitts, district traffic rep.; 
W. A. Townsend, yardmaster, 

OTHERS: E. J. Bianco, secretary-Stamford, Conn. 
Pensioners: C. E, Allen, carman-PFE; S. L. Allen, ter- 
minal manager-SWTCo.; C. G. Alton, general agent- 
Spokane; O. A. Bird, carman-PFE: P. R, Bogdanov, id. 
C&B maintainer-PE; 8H, V, Carlson, hd. diversion clerk- 
PFE; H, A. Donavan, brakeman-NWP; A. F. Dougall, 
it engineer-PE; T. C. Griffin, iceman-PFE; M. E. 
Guisa, track paver-PE; R. Hamilton, truck driver-PE; 
H. E. Hebuck, foreman/inspector-PFE; C. P. Kremer, 
niechanic-PFE; V. O. Lopez, carman-PFE; G. A. 
Lunkwitz, suck driver-PFE; L. E. Moore, carmun/ 
welder-PFE; L. E. Osborne, loco, engineer-SD&AE: 
R. Patton, bookkeeper-PE; L. H. Reaves, carman 
machinist-PFE; D, D. Siemens, freight accts. clerk-PFE; 
C.-E, Spence, Sr, crane operator-PFE; 3. F. White, 
foreman-MP&C, NWP; J. Willis, conductor-PE. 
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Sea che 


Above: In April, the handsomely restored #819 was put through its paces for its Federal 
Railroad Administration tests. Left: Among the most active Cotton Belt retirees who 
volunteered their talents to the restoration project were Joe McCullough (left), Jack H 
Stone and T. D, Davis (right), 


4 
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i Cotton Belt Steam Locomotive 8/9 made a run from 
Pine Bluff to Little Rock— Arkansas’s capital —on June 13 
i to celebrate the state’s 150th anniversary. 

It was a proud moment for Cotton Belt Conductors Bill 
McCaskill and James Matthews, who led a major rehabil- 
itation of the old locomotive. Carolyn Robinson, the 
mayor of Pine Bluff, called the train and the trip the most 
appropriate contribution the city could make to the sesqui- 
centennial celebration. 

i The 8/9 was never really supposed to have been built. 
The Cotton Belt was already turning to diesel locomotives 
} in 1942, but with a war going on, the railroad couldn't get 


Celebrating 
i 8] 9 Arkansas's 
Sesquicentennial 


government approval to acquire any new equipment. So 
the company authorized its resourceful railroaders to 
build five steam locomotives at the Pine Bluff shops. 

Engine 8/9 entered Cotton Belt service on Feb, 8, 1943. 
More than 10 years later, it was retired and presented to the 
City of Pine Bluff to be placed in a public park. 

By 1983, vandals had almost destroyed what the rail- 
roadets had built, and another generation of crafismen 
decided to take action. That November, the 8/9 was placed 
in the hands of its admirers and returned to the Pine Bluff 
shop. Two years later—and after 37,000 man-hours of 
volunteer work—the restoration work was complete. [2 
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